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CONSTRUCTION.
In laying blocks in a wall it is necessary that they be first thoroughly moistened to prevent absorption of water from the mortar and consequent insufficiency of adhesion. The best mortar for laying concrete blocks is composed of one part cement, three sand and one slaked lime. The admixture of this proportion of lime increases the adhesiveness and gives to the mortar a body which makes it trowel with greater facility. To produce satisfactory results it is necessary that joints be uniform. Usually a quarter inch joint will produce the best effect.
The size of blocks varies greatly with the different machines and processes and it would seem, as suggested at the June meeting of the Concrete Block Machine Manufacturers' Association, that the public good might be greatly subserved by the exercise of a spirit of co-operation looking toward the adoption of more universal standards of sizes. There is no apparent reason why the size of concrete blocks should not be as standard as the size of brick. What this size should be is not material so long as symmetrical proportions are maintained between the width and length by observing the rule of multiples. Whatever size may ultimately be adopted should have allowance made for width of mortar joints so that the block when laid in the wall will, with its mortar joint, be of the determined dimensions.
Until such action shall be taken it is impracticable to prepare any extensive sets of plans for the construction of concrete buildings. The only important respect in which such plans would differ from those for buildings of other materials would be in the adaptation of dimensions to the size of the blocks and the placing of openings in conformity thereto, but with the present diversity of sizes a series of plans adapted to the product of one machine would be no better suited to the product of another than would the plan of an ordinary brick house.
A few manufacturers provide machines for making sills and lintels of four -and five feet lengths, but it is not practicable to construct machines along present lines for the larger sizes so often required, and it may be fairly said that in general the block maker is thrown upon his own resources for the construction of these parts of a building. Some simple reinforcement may be used and these parts easily and quickly constructed in wooden molds made in any block factory. The customary method of troweling the surface has been the cause of most of the trouble in making sills and lintels. As previously mentioned this troweling causes checks and hair cracks, rendering the work unsightly and liable to weather badly.